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Change in our designation. 


Tue readers of The National Museum have to the pre- 
sent time found weekly in its columns a concise summary of 
the general political news; and in every instance the im- 
partiality professed in the prospectus, has been established 
beyond the imputation of a doubt. From the present 
epoch onward, our good subscribers assenting, the part of 
this work heretofore occupied with “ Political Intelligence,” 
shall be devoted to the news of discoveries, inventions, im- 
provements; intelligence in scientific and literary subjects , 
accounts of the latest researches, and ingenious observations 
upon the curiosities of the natural world, the progress of 
learning, agriculture, manufactures, and the arts. 

It is with regret that, to make way for the summary of 
war-events and of the occurrences between rulers and na- 
tions, which are of immediate interest to none but states- 
men, and of no concern to science, as long as science is left 
free, we have felt ourselves under an obligation to set aside 
week after week, articles of information, infinitely more in- 
teresting to the private social world, more serviceable to all, 
and more entertaining 

Our subscribers candidly allow the editor credit for the 
evidences of his unabating zeal to exceed expectations, and 
to render the work increasingly useful. That liberality now 
becomes a motive for us to endeavour at greater improve- 
ments. It is acknowledged, that we have got through a 
very difficult task up to the present moment. There is now 
hefore the world an indelible imprint, that not a line, nor a 
word, not an idea, or suggestion of an idea, has been traced 
by the pen of the editor of The National Museum, in the 
least susceptible of a low, party, or invidious interpretation. 

A full analysis of political news, in a very few words ;— 
an impartial statement which must be hastily filtered from 
sources all strongly partial; —a positive summary to be 
drawn from materials deceptive and uncertain; —all in one 
and at once— is one of the hardest tasks in literature. It 
calls suddenly for the aid of every kind of knowledge; from 
past and living history.to actual & personal experience; from 


the knowledge of life’s delusions, to ils frequently dissimilar 
realities; from the science of war to that quick, clear rea- 
soning which is superior to ruse and sophistry, and the 
stage-play of politics; from topography to metaphysics, and 
from rhetoric to public law and finances. The editor was 
at the time of preparing the prospectus, not inclined to un- 
dertake this task. If he has proved any qualifications, he 
has done so inthe midst of numberless difficulties, and com 
batting all the time his own repugnance against occupying 
his mind with political considerations. 

He urges, that science and political considerations do not 
proceed advantageously in company. But there are more 
tyrannies in life than that which is easiest of all to bear, 
and has alone received the name. The certainty of incur- 
ring inconsiderate hostility, in the point where a human 
being is momentarily weakest, is at times a strong species 
of unseen compulsion. It obtains especially through advisers; 
and an absolute promise of obtaining many hundred sub- 
scribers to a nascent performance, is a strong inducement 
to an editor to assume extraordinary trouble. This has been 
exercised to the present time. The Editor has performed his 
part—has proceeded to the utmost fulfilment of every one 

f the Prospectus promises; and all the subscribers with 
whom he has cohversed or corresponded, have expressed 
themselves more gratified with the scientific information 
contained in the National Museum than with any summary 
or complete publication of political news which could be 
given in the same pages with subjects of science and gene- 
ral literature; and there has been no obligation contracted 
with subscribers of any other description. 

It is now a proper moment to defer the Editor’s private 
unaltered opinion, to the assent of the subscribers at large, 

Who would now attempi to give a complete summary of 
all the crowding events which load the columns of the daily, 
papers, to the exclusion of congress reports, state-legislative 
proceedings, and profitable advertisements? Who shall pre- 
tend to give a true statement, when accounts from the satne 
side, arriving at the same time, are at variance in essential 
points? Who will now condense into a smal] space the mul. 
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‘iplying intelligence, whose every detail may probably bea 
uinge in circumstances or pivot of some major event, and 
when the most trivial particular may prove of the greatest 
ultimate and historical consequence? To a historical series, 
under adequate management. we are willing to transfer all 
subjects which do not properly ally with certain demonstra- 
‘ion, and pleased to meet the approbation of our patrons by 
the change, we shall exclusively, in future, endeavour to 
wierit their favour, in the paths of the liberal and useful 
arts, the natural sciences, and generous literature. 


TROUBLES OF A MAN OF GENIUS. 





Account of a scarce and curious letter of Columbus, lately 
published by the Chevalier Morelli, of the Royal Library 


at Venice. 


Couumbus addressed this long letter to the king and 
queen of Spain, on the 7th of July 1503, at which time he 
was at Jamaica, where he had arrived on his fourth voyage 
to the West Indies. It contains an account of the events of 
his passage. He sailed from Cadiz on the 9th of March, 
1502, and passing the Canaries, arrived at Dominica, at 
which Isle his misfortunes commenced. ‘“ When I reached 
this Island,” (says he,) “ I addressed a packet of letters to 
your majesty, in which I earnestly requested a ship and 
some money; one of the vessels I had with me was no long- 
er sea-worthy. Your majesty knows whether or not my 
letter reached you ; in your majesty’s answer you forbid 
me from remaining on shore, or even from debarking.”— 
This news, it seems caused despair amongst the companions 
of Celumbus. “ The danger was great, (continues he) and I 
still remember the night when, the ships having been dis- 
persed, we had nothing to expect but death: each man look- 
ed his companion in the face and gave himself up as lost.— 
And who is he, not even excepting Job, who would not have 
died of despair ; when under my circumstances I was for- 
bidden to find, for my son, my brother, my friends, and my- 
self, 2 refuge in that very land, and im those very ports, 
where, by divine grace, { had arrived, after unparalleled fa- 
tivues? (sudanda sanguec.” ) 

Columbus continued his route towards Jamaica, where 
he was surprised by the violent currents, (occasioned by the 


_trade-winds:) and, after eighty-eight days’ suffering from 


storms and ‘empests, the wind dropped on the 12th of Sep- 
tember. But during these gents, Columbus felt as Much 
tor the misfortunes of others as for himself, and particular- 
ly on account of the terrible experiment made by his son, 
seareely thirteen years old, and his own brother, who had 
unwillingly followed him in his perilous voyages—* For I 
am so unfortunate, (says Columbus) that after twenty years 
of service and dawger, I have done no good for myself—] 
have not a single place of shelter in all Castile—nor any 
other means of precuring food and rest than by living at an 
ave e I have seldom the means of paying my 
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CURIOUS LETTER OF COLUMBUS. 


expenses. I had also another cause for vexation, (says he) 
in the case @f my son Don Diego, whom I left in Spain as 
an orphan, without fortune or employment.” On this point, 
it appeared, Columbus relied on the liberality of the king. 

He arrived at a country called Cartac, where he learned 
that there were gold mines in the province of Ciamba: he 
took with him two natives, who conducted him to another 
country, named Carambara the inhabitants of which went 
naked, and wore from the neck a gold mirror, which they 
would neither sell nor exchange. They told him, in the lan- 
guage of the country, of many other places, situated on the 


coast where there were considerable gold mines: the last of 


these was Baragna, twenty-five leagues ‘distant: he set off 
to discover these mines, accompanied by his two guides, who 
entertained him by talking of the profusion of gold they con- 
tained, which was so great, they said, that he ought to be sa- 
tisfied if he could obtain even atenth part of it. He veritied 
the truth of their assertions and returned well satisfied. 

He was successively driven into the ports of Bastimentos, 
Retrete, and Postogrone, where he procured provisions and 
afterwards sailed towards Baragna, where he arrived on the 
day of the Epiphany: he reconnoitered the island and, after 
meeting with several adventures he sailed again, and on the 
135th of May, he was off the country of Malaga and by the 
end of June at Jamaica. On this passage also, he was assail- 
ed by severe storms and his ships were no longer fit for sea. 
“TI do not, (says he to the king) here mention a hundredth 
part of my misfortunes, as my companions can testify: if 
your majesty would be graciously pleased to send to our aid 
a ship of sixty four tons, laden with two hundred quintals 
of biscuit, and other provisions, this would be sufficient to 
bring us back to Spain.—Jamaica is distant from Spagnola 
only twenty eight leagues, but I could not proceed there 
even were my ships in good trim, after the orders which your 
majesty has given me.” 

Columbus then communicates to the king, the observa 
tions he made on the riches, population, manners, and cus- 
toms of the people he had seen, and particularly those of the 
isle of Baregna; he descants on the utility of this island, and 
the ease with which it may be taken: ‘“ There is, (says he) 


more gold to be seen here in two days than can be met with 4 


at Spagnola in four years. Gold (continues he) is the most 
precious of metals, it is gold which fills all treasuries: and 
he who possesses gold can do what he will in the world! In 
short, gold serves to send souls to Paradise! The inhabitants 
of Beragna bury with their dead all the gold which they pos- 
sessed while living, such is their custom. They brought at 


one time to Solomon as much gold as six hundred and fifty # 


quintals, not including the quantity for the use of the seamen 


and merchants, and that which it was necessary to send in” a 


payment to Arabia, and each of these quintals weighed ap 
hundred and fifty pounds.” ! 





4 
Columbus proceeds to exhaust all his eloquence: he quotes — 
Josephus, the Book of Kings, and Paralipomenes, in proof, | 
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PROCESS FOR DYEING THE ADRIANOPLE OR TURKEY RED 


that the Ophir of Solomon and Aurea of Josephus, were the 
same as Baragna (Veragua) when nothing but gold was to 
be seen. Columbus throughout, does not wish to seize upon 
this treasure, but is only anxious that some means may be 
found for transporting it to the coffers of the king. 

Although entirely occupied with the interest of his sove- 
reign, Columbus was reduced to the necessity of ¢mploring 
his justice. “Lasked your majesty, (says he) provided I sue- 
ceeded in discovering these islands and this continent, to 
vive me the government of them in your majesty’s name. 
My request was granted in the most solemn manner. 

1 took the title of viceroy, admiral, and governor general , 
and my limits were fixed at a hundred leagues beyond the 
Artori, and the Cape de Verd. I remained seven years at 
your majesty’s court, and every day this enterprize was spo- 
ken of, which in the general opinion, could he attended with 
nothing but misfortune. At present, courtiers and flatterers 
ask, as a favour, permission to set eut on voyages of disco- 
very, and if your majesty were to comply with their solicita- 
tions, they would discover nothing. At the very time when 
I expected the ship which I entreated of your majesty to 
convey me home, that I might do homage to your majesty 
for my success and my riches, I was forcibly seized and 
thrown intoaship with my two brothers, plundered, loaded 
with irons, and subjected to the most infamous treatment; 
and allthis without having been either heard or condemned! 
And who would believe that a poor foreigner would have 
been induced to turp traitor against your majesty, without 
any motive or without’the encouragement of any other sove- 
reign. I have served your majesty for the space of twenty 
eight years, and have gained nothing but infirmities. I can- 
not believe that your majesty has sanctioned the oppression 
which I have experienced. Let, then, the authors of it 
be punished, and give me back my property and my hon- 
our. Leame here only toserve your majesty;—I entreat 
your majesty, if it be God's will, that I am to quit these 
parts, to permit me to go to Rome, and to make other pil- 
grimages. May the Holy Ghost preserve your life and in- 
crease your grandeur. Given in the Indies, at the island of 
Jamaica, the 7th of July, in the year 1505. 

The above is a brief analysis of a letter which contains 
thirty-two octavo pages, all deeply interesting. It was writ- 
ten in Spanish, and having been translated into Italian, was 
printed at Venice by Simon de Lorere 7th of May, 1505. It 
is this early translation with some trifling corrections, that 
has been republished by the Abbe Morelli. He has added va- 
rious notes, to explain different passages of the text, which 
would otherwise have been obscure. The dates in this letter 
will be useful to the historian in describing the events rela- 
tive to Columbus, particularly those of his last voyage in the 
vears 1502 and 1503. 





All divide the fruits of genins: how few sympathise in its] 


sriefs or struggles ! ALM. 
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The Arts. i 


PROCESS FOR DYEING COTTON , 
ADRIANOPLE OR TurKEY Rep As PRACTISED AT As- 


a 


TRACAN. 
One of my friends, the proprietor of a dye-house at As. 
tracan, communicated tome the most accurate details of the 
process for dyeing cotton Turkey red. After the cotton yarn 
has undergone preliminary preparations of discharging and 
perfect cleansing, it is immersed, for the first time, in fish 
grease or fish oil, which is made into a lather by a solution 
of soda: heaped up in this bath, where it heats sensibly, it 
is left two days, as from Saturday till Monday, when it is 
washed, dried, re-immersed in this oily emulsion or sapona. 
ceous mass, and again suspended in the air. The same ope 
ration is repeated on Tuesday, for the third time. The 4 fol 
lowing days it is washed fonr times in ley made ofa solution 
of pure soda, ora pure ley made of kelp or barilla. After that 
it receives a first tinge of olive green, with the leaves of 
oriental sumach (rhus cotinius:) 125lb. of these leaves, for 
which a different proportion of nutgalls may be substituted, 
and probably some of the kinds of oecidentai or American 
sumach might answer, with about 110 gallons of water, boil 
edin acauldron, are sufficient for 350lbs, of cotton yarn. To 
this decoction, after being well boiled, strained, and the boil- 
er cleaned of all extraneous matter, are added 33lbs. of alum. 
The yarn is then divided into skains, and placed in little pots 
or saucers in this boiler and boiled; after which it is suffici- 
ently prepared for red dye. To prepare this bath, take 33lb. 
of madder roots (rubia tinctorum), ground, to each 33lbs. 
of yarn (less madder will do if it be of the best quality). 
The madder is then kneaded in about seven quarts of blood, 
with which it is well boiled in the cauldron: the yarn is af- 
terwards immersed in this boiled colour, and the boiling con- 
tinued until it is well penetrated by the colouring particles. 
The coloured stuff is then dried, and afterwards put into 
pots full of weak alkaline ley, in which it is slightly boiled, 
In this latter process the alkaline liquor is constantly kept 
of equal strength by the addition of fresh ley being regular- 
ly added. The cotton yarn, when sufficiently simmered in 
this liquor, cleaned and dried, is found perfectly dyed. The 
series of operations generally continues 21 days. It is said 
that the Turks, to give it a brighter or deeper colour, finish 
by plunging it again in an oily emulsion, and that they 
leave it to dry under the effect of a press. They also use oil 
of olives instead of fish oil. In general, all unctuous or grea- 
sy fluids, that will lather perfectly with a solution of soda, 
are equally proper for this dye. The madder which has smiall 
roots is considered the best. ‘Thirty-three pounds of kelp or 
crude soda (Kalakar) are generally enough fora boiler con 
taining 140 gallons of water. ‘l’o dye 40lbs. of cotton, take 
15lbs.of sumach, 41bs. of alum, 58lbs. of fish grease or vil, 
40!bs. of crude soda or kelp, 40lbs. of madder. T'wocauldrous 


and four alkaline vats suffice. Pavpase ee 

















The following interesting memorial was on Friday, 7th inst. 
presented to Congress, and is published at the request of 
several subscribers, who feel a philanthropic interest in 
Mr. Cuffe’s success. 


To the President, Senate, and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America. 


THE MEMORIAL AND PETITION OF PAUL CUFFE. 


Your memorialist, a descendant of Africa, early instructed 
in habits of sobriety and industry has gratefully to acknow- 
ledge the many favours of bountiful Providence, in pre- 
serving him from evils which people of colour have often 
fallen into, and blessing his industry with such a portion of 
the comforts of life, as to enable him not only to commise- 
rate but to relieve the sufferings of his fellow creatures; 
and having early found implanted in his heart the princi- 
ples of equity and justice, he could but view the practice of 
his brethren of the African race in selling their fellow- 
creatures into a state of slavery, as inconsistent with the 
divine principle, and in his mature age having devoted him- 
self with many pious individuals, both in this country and 
in England to produce a termination of the wrongs of 
Africa, by prohibiting the slave-trade, and also to improve 
the condition of the degraded inhabitants of the land of 
his ancestors, he conceived it x duty incumbent upon him, 
as a faithful steward of the mercies he has received, to give 
up a portion of his time and property in visiting that coun- 
try, and affording such means as might be in his power to 
promote the improvement and civilization of the Africans. 

Under these impressions he left his family and with a éa- 
crifice of both time and money visited Sierra Leona, and 
there gained such information of the country and _ its 
inhabitants, as enabled him to form an opinion of many im- 
provements that appeared to him essential to the well being 

_of that people. These he has communicated to several mem- 
bers of the royal African institution in London, and he has 
had the satisfaction to tind that his recommendations were 
approved by the celebrated philanthropists the duke of 
Gloucester, William Wilberforce, Thomas Clarkson, Tho- 
mas Allen, and others, and has since learned that the 
institution have so far acceded to his plans as tomake some 
special provision to carry them into effect. One of these ob- 
jects was to keep up an intercourse with the free people of 
colour in the United States, in the expectation that some 
persons of reputation would feel sufficiently interested to 
visit Africa, and endeavour to promote habits of industry, 
sobriety and frugality among the natives of that country. 

‘These views having been communicated by your petition- 
er to the free people of colour in Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston; they, witha becoming zeal, have 
manifested a disposition to promote so laudable an under- 


taking, and several families, whose characters promise use- 





THE BLACK JOSHUA—CHARACTER OF THE SWEDISH NATION. 
Enterprize of the Black Joshua. 


fulness, have come to a conclusion, if proper ways could be 
opened, to go to Africa, in order to give their aid in pro- 
moting the objects already adverted to you. Your petitioner, 
still animated with a sincere desire of making the know- - 
ledge he has acquired, and the sacrifices he has already 
made, more permanently useful in promoting the civiliza- 
tion of Africa, solicits your aid so far as to grant perimis- 
sion that a vessel may be employed (if liberty can also be 
obtained from the British government) between this coun- 
try and Sierra Leona, to transport such persons and fami- 
lies as may be inclined to go, as also some articles of pro- 
vision, together with implements of husbandry, and machi- 
nery for some mechanic arts, and to bring back some of 
the native productions of that country as may be wanted. 

For although pecuniary profit does not enter into calcu- 
lation in the object in contemplation, nor afford very pro- 
mising prospects, yet without a little aid from the trifling 
commerce of that country, the expense would fall too heavy 
on your petitioner, and those of his friends who feel dis- 
posed to patronize the undertaking. Your petitioner there- 
fore craves the attention of congress to a concern which 
appears to him very important to a portion of his fellow- 
creatures, who have been long excluded from the common 
advantages of civilized life, and prays that you will afford 
him and his friends such aid as you in your wisdom may 
think best. 

With much respect, I am, 
Your assured friend, 
Westport, 6th month, 1813. PAUL CUFFE. 
— ee 


Character of the Swedish nation. 


The valour of the Swedes is confirmed through a long 
course of ages. The constitution of the government is free, 
regulated in three estates, the sovereign, the nobility and the 
commons. Inthe representation of the clergy, the burghers 
and land cultivators, form distinct classes. The liberality 
common to all the inhabitants, and their attention to stran- 
gers, have obtained for them from all travellers, the appel- 
lation of *‘ the French of the North.” 

Their inherent probity, which even in the poorest classes 
rises superior to every temptation, is a most honourable 
feature in their character. Theft is unknown in Sweden— 
There is no instance among them of a traveller losing 4 
trunk, or the smallest parcel being lost or purloined. 

Shame upon the institutions which fail of accomplishing 
a like noble national principle in other countries: the Codeé 
Justiniani and ** * * *** the common law, and civil law, 
and petty laws! which privilege the holder of one kind of 
property to make entirely destitute the fellow-creature who 
has not the same, those laws, which privileging the ree 
dents of any place to assume unequal advantages over the 
confiding stranger or simpleton, hold out and multiply 
temptations to dishonesty and hardness of heart; by 












AGRICULTURE—HEDGES, FEN@GES AND FUEL—GROWTH OF THE WHITE THORN. 


ing the impulsés that if guided only to industry would be- 
nefit the state, empower the more artful and treacherous to 
sap the industrious efforts of others. Look to Sweden, le- 
gislators of nations! and obliterate every enactment that 
favours the vilely cunning and sordid, that tempts or enables 
the Anaconda snakes of mankind to injure the sick stran- 
ger, and the sufferer by war, shipwreck and disappointment! 
—that gives opportunity to the base first to plunder and de- 
stroy, and impunity then to vilify the industrious, generous 
and honourable. Beneath the noble influence of hu- 
man goodness indeed, is the soul and heart which cannot 
believe in the perfect possibility of the blotless enduring 
fact of Swedish probity. 

It is not necessary there to lock, cord, or seal up effects 
for security. In Sweden it is ill manners to lock a room, 
desk or trunk before any body. The customary mode of 
travelling, when persons have much effects to convey to the 
place of their destination, is to forward the heavy baggage 
in acountry cart, a species of small low waggon. The dri- 
ver of the baggage, if instructed to do so, bespeaks relays 
of horses, which are found ready at the times pre-calcula- 
ted by the travellers. The expedition of travelling in Sweden 
is remarkable. They usually go at the rate of nine of our 
miles an hour. Travelling is very cheap also. The roads are 
excellent, to which the rock soil contributes naturally. 

In their general conduct, the Swedes hold the medium 
between the amiable simplicity of manners which charac- 
terize our quakers, and the politeness, cheerfulness and 
chivalric spirit of the French. They are a frank, hospita- 
ble, brave and amiable people. ,*,Gottenburg is the empo- 
rium of their foreign commerce, a free port, and a very 
beautiful city, newly built in a solid, spacious and elegant 
style, of white fine free-stone, with stairs and floors of the 
same, the principal part having been burned down Dec. 22, 
1802. The houses at that time consisted mostly of wood.— 
‘Phe ladies of Sweden are finely and sensibly educated, 
lovely in their persons, and of the sweetest natural dispesi- 
tion. As they frown but seldom, and ill-nature is rare 
amongst them, they preserve their beauty to a very late 


age. KY RIL. 





AGRICULTURE. 
Hedges, Fences, and Fuel. 


It is now the proper time of the year to address our far- 
mer-subscribers on a subject of profit to themselves and 
great moment to the community. It is time to make the 
preparations. It will be soon time to commence the work. 
—Wood is growing very scarce all over the country. 
At the rate it has been cut down there will soon be a defi- 
ciency. There is not enough near the roads to shelter the 
traveller from the inclemency of the summer sun. It is very 
generally known that good hedges are a great advantage to 


land. Farmers have been deterred from laying out hedges, 
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from a want of instruction or an apprehension of a consi 
derable expense attending the purchase of young plants 
Much wood is sacrificed in making fences which are no 
shelter to the land. Hedges of proper plants provide a con- 
stant supply of good fuel suitable for baking an@ other pur- 
poses. The supply is had-ycarly by clipping the hedges, 
which makes them grow thicker The article of firing is 
growing daily so scarce; every day becoming more neces- 
sary for our rising manufactures, and the sapply of our 
increasing towns; that it is full time farmers should know 
they can raise the best hedges with less trouble and expense 
than they can make stake fences; save so much wood; and 
obtain a yearly supply of excellent small fuel from the over 
growth of the hedges. We have many kinds of wild haw 
thorn not inferior to the English, and some native bushes 
better in many respects; for instance that excellent fuel 
and quick-growing shrub persimmen. The following ma 


nagement will be found easv and successful with most of 
them: 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE GROWTH OF WHITE THORN >; POINT 
ING OUT A BETTER METHOD OF PROPAGATING THAT 
VALUABLE PLANT THAN HAS BEFORE BEEN PRACTISED. 


For these experiments the silver medal of the society for 
the encouragement of arts, &c. was voted to the experimen- 
tor, Samuel Taylor, Esq. ot Moston, near Manchester, 
England. Specimens of the plants are reserved in the repo 
sitary of the society, to be examined by agriculturists. 

GENTLEMEN.—kEvery one of you, Ithink, will allow that 
fences are material objects to be attended to in agriculture ; 
you must also be convinced that there is no plant in this 
kingdom of which they can so properly be made as the cra- 
tegus oxyacantha Linnei, or common white thorn. In con- 
sequence of my being convinced of this, I have been induced 
to make a few experiments to eflect the better propagation 
of that valuable plant; the result of which, along with spe- 
cimens of my success, I beg leave to submit to your inspee- 4 
tion. | 

In the year 180i, I had occasion to purchase a quantity 
of thorns, and finding them very dear, I was determined to 
try some experiments, in order if possible to raise them ata 
less expense. I tried to propagate them from cuttings of the 
branches, but with little or no success. I likewise tried if pie- 
ces of the root would grow; and I cut from the thorns which 
I had purchased about a dozen of sueh roots as pleased me, 
and planted them in a border along with those I had bought. 
To my great astonishment, not ome of them died; and in 
two years they becameas good thorns as the average of those 
I had purchased. The thorns I purchased were three years 
old when I got them. In April 1802, I had occasion to move 
a fence, from which I procured as many roots of thorns as 
made me upwards of two thousand cuttings, of which I did 
not lose five in the hundred. 
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In the spring of 1803, I hkewise planted as many cuttings 
of thorn roots as I could get. In 1804, I did the same; and 
this year I shall plant many thousands. 

I have sent for your inspection specimens of the produce 
of 1802, 1803, and 1801, raised after my method, with the 
best I could get of those raised from haws in the common 
way, which generally lie one year in the ground before they 
vegetate. They are all exactly one, two, and three years old 
from the day they were planted.—I was so pleased with my 
success Im raising so valuable an article to the farming inter- 
est of this kingdom, at sotrifling an expense, (for it is mere- 
ly that of cutting the roots into lengths and planting them) 
that | was determined to make it known to the world, and 
could think of no better method than communicating it to 
your society; I shall feel myself amply repaid for any tron- 
ble I have been at, should you think it worthy a place in 
the volumes of your transactions. 

The method of raising the thorns from roots of the plant, 
is as follows. 

J would advise every farmer to procure a hundred or a 
thousand thorns, according to the size of his farm, and plant 
them in his orchard or garden, and when they have attain- 
ed the thickness of my three-year-old specimens, which is 
the size I always prefer for planting in fences, let him take 
ihem up and prune the roots in the manner I have pruned 
the specimen sent you, from which he will upon an average 
get ten or twelve cuttings fom each plant, which is as good 
as thorns of the same thickness; so that you will easily per- 


ceive that in three years he will have a succession of plants 


iit for use, which he may if he pleases increase tenfold eve- 
ry time he takes them up. 

The spring (say in all April) is the best time to plant the 
cuttings, which must be done in rows half a yard asunder, 
and about four inches from each other in the row; they 
ought to be about four inches long, and planted with the top 
one four. h of an inch out of the ground, and well fastened; 
otherwise they will not succeed so well. 

The reason why I prefer spring to autumn for planting the 
roots, is. that were they to be planted in autumn, they would 
not have got safficient hold of the ground before the frost 
set in, which would raise them all from the ground ; and, if 
not entirely destroy the plants, would oblige the farmer to 
plant them afresh. | 

I have attaghed the produce of my three-year-old speci- 
men fothe plants it came from, cut in the way I always prac- 
tise; on the thick end of the root I make two, and on the 
other end one cut, by which means the proper end to be up- 
permost, which is the thick one, may easily be known. 

Although I recommend the roots to be planted in April, 
yet the farmer may, where he pleases, take up the thorns he 
may want, and put the roots he has pruned off into sand or 


mould, where they will keep until he has leisure to cut them 
into proper lengths for planting; he will likewise keep thein 
in the same way until planted. 


The great advantage of my plan is: first, that in casé¢ any. 
one has raised from haws a thorn with remarkably large 
prickles, of vigorous growth, or possessing any other qua- 
litication requisite to make a good fence, he may propagate 
it far better and sooner, from roots, than any other way. 
Secondly, in three years he may raise from roots a better 
plant than can in six years be raised from haws, and with 
double the quantity-of roots; my three-year-old specimen 
would have been half as big again, had I not been obliged to 
move all my cuttings the second year after they were plant- 
ed. 

it would not be a bad way, in order to get roots, to plant 
a hedge in any convenient place, and on each side trench the 
ground two yards wide, and two grafts deep; from which, 
every two or three years, a large quantity of roots might 
be obtained, by trenching the ground over again, and cut- 
ting away what roots were found, which would all be young 
and of a proper thickness. I do not like them of a larger 
size than the specimens sent. 

J amat present engaged in several experiments, to endea- 
vour to propagate the thorn from its branches, which, if 
successful, I willcommunicate to you; but 1 am of opinion, 
that what is now done is sufficient. igus 

Should the society require any further explanations, | 
shall be happy in doing my utmost to furnish such explana- 


tions. SAMUEL TAYLOR. 


ExciTeEMENT TO Discovery.—The corporation of Al- 
bany, N. Y. offer .$1000 for the discovery of a bed of coal 
not less than four feet thick, in any place within five miles 
of the navigable extent of the Hudson. It is much to the cre- 
dit of the editors of the American Commercial Daily Adver- 
tiser, of this city, that they recommended in their paper 
of Nov. 30, “ endeavours directed to the discovery of coal 
in the vicinity of our city, or other parts of the state, by 
agents or for premiums.” The discovery might be worth a 
million of dollars to the country, annually. The farmer who 
should find it on \his own ground would make his fortune. 
Coal may be discovered by accident, and any plain coun- 
tryman may soon learn how, by going to work first at coal- 
mines. $1000 however would not pay the travelling ex- 
penses of a man of skill. Let »$20,000 be offered, and if 
there be coal in the country, it will be found; if there be 
not, the mortification of the disappointed mineralogists will 
be less, as the hope of a solid reward would justify their 
understanding for expending time and money in the neces- 
sary researches. 


New Swirzertanp Wine.—At last we begin to have 
tolerable wine of native cultivation and home manufac- 
ture. Wine made at New Switzerland, of grapes the growth 
of that little colony, is advertised in Lexington as of the 
best quality, and retailed by the bottle 75 cents for caP 
cuanret; the kind called Dopel, or Alicant, is sold for one 
dollar. 
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MISCELLANIES—POETRY. 


War Stean-Boat—Mr. Robert Fulton has construct- 
od a model of a steam-boat for military purposes, which 
has obtained the following very deciding recommendation, 

New London, Jan. 3, 1814. 

We, the undersigned, have examined the model and 
plans of a vessel of war, submitted to us by Robert Fulton, 
to carry 24 guns, 24 or 32-pounders, and use hot shot, to be 
propelled by steam at the speed of from four to tive miles 
an hour, without the aid of wind or tide. The properties of 
which vessel are: that without masts or sails she can move 
with sufticient speed—That her machinery being guarded, 
she cannot be crippled—That her sides are so thick as to 
be impenetrable to every kind of shot—and in a calm or 
light breeze, she can take choice of position or distance 
from an enemy. Considering the speed which the applica- 
tion of steam has already given to floating bodies, we have 


full confidence that should such a vessel move only four 


miles an hour, she could, under the favourable circum- 
stances which may always be gained over the enemy’s ves- 
sels in our ports, harbours, bays and sounds, be rendered 
more formidable to an enemy than any kind of an engine 
hitherto invented. And in such case she would be equal to 
the destruction of one or more seventy-fours, or of compel- 
ling her or them to depart from our waters. We therefore 
give it as our lecided opinion, that it is among the best in- 
terests of the United States, to carry this plan into imme- 
rliate execution. 
(Signed) STerpHeN Decarur, 

Ja. JONES, 

J. BippLe. 

New York, Jan. 10, 1814. 
We, the subscribers, do fully concur. 
(Signed) Samu. Evans, 

O. H. Perry, 
L. WARRINGTON, 
J. Lewis. 

M. Galland, the geometrician, of Charveaux, near Niort, 
has lately obtained from the French government a brevet 
of invention for a new system of optics and heliophlogia. 
This learned man supplies the place of concave and convex 
glasses by dioptric squares, which magnify or approximate 
objects, by representing their images in a uniform manner 
on all the points of their surfaces, which is not done by the 
ordinary glasses. His quadrangular déophlogia presents a 
very great and very valuable economy of combustible sub- 
stances, by uniting in one point a great number of burning 
foci, which produce at pleasure, all the degrees of heat ne- 
cessary for the occasions of life, and the sciences and arts. 

Present prosperity of a spirited community.— The ex- 
penditures of the corporation of the city of New York 
during the past year, exceeded half a million of dollars, 
which was defrayed by regular funds, leaving a balance in 
the treasury. 


Mr. Cuffe’s prayer is granted. Passed the senate 26th in. 
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THE TRUAGH WELCOME. FROM TKE GAELIC. 


Shall a son of O'Donnel be cheerless and cold, 

While Mac Kenna’s wide hearth has a faggot to spare’ 
While O'Donnel is poor shall Mac Kenna have gold, 
Or be clothed, while a limb of O'Donnel is bare? 


While sickness and hunger, thy sinews assail, 
Shall Mac Kenna unmoved quaff his madher of mead! 
On the haunch of a deer shall Mac Kenna regale! 
While a chief of Tyreonnel is fainting for bread! 


No! enter my dwelling My feast thou shalt share . 
On my pillow of rushies thy head shall recline; 
And bold is the heart or the hand that shall dare 
To harm but one hair of a ringlet of thine! 


Then come to my home, ’tis the home of a friend, 
In the green woods of Truagh thou’rt safe from thy foes! 
Six sons of Mac Kenna thy steps shall attend, 

And their six sheathless skeans shall protect thy repose. 


( ) 


THE SOLDIER RETIRED IN PEACE. 


No more the tife, no more the thundering drum, 
Now bids me to the dreadful battle come; 

No more in camps I tread or cities won 

But for the rustic mattock quit the gun. 


Blest now from blooming bowers no more to rove, 
I'll live delighted with her whom I love; 

And as a future train in years increase, 

Lead them to honour through the paths of peace. 


( ) 


a ——— 


Within my bosom’s cell I bear; 
A recent wound, a valued woe ; 

It lurks unseen, and buried there: 
No gazing eyes my secret know. 


It was perhaps too plainly told, 
When last I heard the charming maid! 
The rock untouched was hard and cold: 


— The arrow struck: its fires betrayed! 
CAMOENS. 


DEPARTED DAYS. - 


Days of my Childhood, hail! 

Whose gentle spirits wandering here, 
Down in the visionary vale, 

Before mine eyes appear, 

Benignly pensive, beautifully pale, 

O days forever fied, forever dear, 
Days of my childhood hail! 

Joys of my early hours! 

The swallow on the wing, 

The bees among the flowers, 








hit 


The butterflies of spring, 

Light as their lovely moments flew, 
Were not more gay, more innocent than you: 

And fugitive as they, 

Like butterflies in spring, 

Like bees among the flowers, 

Like swallows on the wing, 
How swift how soon ye pass’d away, 

Joys of my early hours! 


The loud Atlantic Ocean, we 
On Scotland’s rugged breast, 
Rocks, with harmonious motion, 
His weary waves to rest, 
And gleaming round her emerald isles. 
In ali the pomp of sunset smiles, 
On that romantic shore, 
My parents hail’d their first-born boy, 
A Mother’s pangs my Mother bore, 
My Father felt a Father’s joy: 
My Father, Mother,—Parents, nosy no more! 
Beneath the Lion-Star they sleep, 
Beyond the western Deep, 
And when the sun’s noon-glory crests the waves, 


He shines without a shadow on their graves. 


Sweet seas and silent shores! 
When notornado demon roars, 
Resembling the celestial clime, 
Where with the Spirits of the Blest, 
Beyond the hurricanes of ‘Time, 
From all their toils my Parents rest: 
There skies, eternally serene, 
Diffuse ambrosial balm 
Thro’ sylvan isles for ever green, 
O’er seas for ever calm; 
While Saints and Angels, kindling in his rays, 
On the full glory of the Godhead gaze, 
And taste and prove, in that transporting sight, 


POETRY. 
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Gone in a moment, when he springs 
To meet the morn with open breast, 
As o’er the eastern hills her banners glow, 
And veil'd in mist the valley sleeps below. 


Like him, on these delightful plains, ss 
I taught, with fearless voice, i’ 
The echoing woods to sound my strains, 
The mountains to rejoice. 
Hail! to the trees, beneath whose shade. # 
Rapt into worlds unseen, I stray’d; 1 
ail! to the stream that purl’d along, 

In hoarse accordance to my song, 

My song that pour’d uncensurd lays, 

Tuned to a dying Saviour’s praise, 

In numbers simple, wild and sweet, 

As were the flowers beneath my feet ;~- 

Those flowers are dead, 

Those numbers fled, 

Yet o’er my secret thought, 

From cold Oblivion’s silent gloom, 

Their music to mine ear is brought, 

Like voices from the tomb. 


As yet in this untainted breast, 

No baleful passion burn’d, 

Ambition had not banish’d rest, 

Nor hope had earthward turn’d; 
Proud reason still in shadow lay, 
And in my firmament alone, 
Forerunner of the day, 

The dazzling star of wonder shone, 
By whose enchanting ray, 

Creation open’d on my earliest view, 
And all was beautiful, for all was new. . 


Too soon my Mind’s awakening powers 
Made the light slumbers flee, 
Then vanish’d, with the golden hours, 
The morning dreams of Infancy ; 


Sweet were those slumbers, dear those dreams to me: 
And yet to mournful Memory lingering here, 
Sweet are those slumbers, and those dreams are dear; 


Joy without sorrow, without darkness light. 
Laight without darkness, without sorrow joy, 
On earth are all unknown to man; 


Here, while I roved a heedless boy, 

Here, while thro’ paths of peace I ran, 

My feet were vex’d with puny snares, 

My bosom stung with insect-cares : 

But ah! what light and little things 

Are Childhood’s woes!—they break no rest, 
Like dew-drops on the Sky-lark’s wings, 
While slumbering in his grassy nest, 
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For hither from my native clime, 

The hand that leads Orion forth, 

And wheels Arcturus round the north, 
Brought me in Life’s exulting prime: 
——Blest be that hand;—-whether it shed 
Mercies or Judgments on my head, | 
Extend the sceptre or exalt the rod,— 
Blest be that hand!—It is the hand of GOD. t 
MonTGomery. — F 





